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contested through all its stages in the House of Commons, and gave rise to a vehement agitation in the country which by no means ceased when it passed. For several years to comefr Nonconformist" conscientious objectors " submitted to having their goods seized rather than contribute through the rates to the support of voluntary schools, and the measure undoubtedly helped to swell the reaction which by this time was rapidly rising against the Government in the country. A later generation which has lost interest in denominational controversies may look back on this agitation with surprise, but at the time it seemed to raise tremendous issues of conscience and principle.
The Licensing Bill
Two years later (1904) the Government's Lice caused a similar agitation and brought all schools oi ance reformers into the field against them.   A judgmei House of Lords in the case of Sharpe v. Wakefield ', down, that in law a public-house licence was for o«<» one year only, and could be revoked \ discretion without evidf   ~ the licensee.   This upset that a licence was autoi of misconduct, and bi and to the great bre immense sums in " ti becoming extremely p yearly tenure at the dis<
It was generally admitted u.
was necessary, and the Government now propuscu v^v ^ for misconduct or because the premises were unsuitable, me licence should never be refused unless the " persons interested " were compensated.   At the same time a compensation fr-^ was provided by a tax on existing licences and a special payr on the issue of new licences.  The Government argued that would set magistrates free to extinguish redundant l!" whereas even if they had the power to revoke the yearly licence, they would hesitate to exercise it, if by so doing they inflicted hardships on the licensee.   This was far from pacifying opponents of the measure, who held it to be cjfiite unnecessary to
